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Vergil and the Moderns 


When David Hume, the British philosopher and hu- 
manist, visited Mantua shortly after the year 1740, he 
‘‘kissed the earth that produced Vergil.’’ It was a 
treacherous kiss. A few years before, he had published 
his famous Treatise on Human Nature, a book which 
was destined to play an important part in the movement 
that has today brought the many-century old influence 
of the bard of Mantua on literary men to what many 
believe (however erroneously) a permanent close. 

Hume was probably sincere in his admiration for 
Vergil. In common with Addison, Johnson, Pope, and 
the literati of his time, he regarded him as one of the 
greatest poets in the world, second, perhaps, only- to 
Homer, and for Englishmen, who were not supposed to 
know much Greek, the greatest of all poets, the perfect 
model of the literary artist, the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of all those who would study the intricacies of 
technical perfection or the spontaneity of inspiration. 

Hume died in 1776, the year of our national inde- 
pendence. This year, a century and a half later, we 
are celebrating the 2000th anniversary of the birth of 
his favorite poet. The hallowed event, it would seem, 
is not taking our national litterateurs off their feet. As 
far as I know, no American Hume has made a pilgrim- 
age to Mantua to reverence the sacred ground; Mencken 
has yet to publish his appreciation of Vergilian rhetoric ; 
Theodore Dreiser has written no Great Roman Tragedy, 
with Dido as the heroine. Indeed the observation is 
quite inevitable that Vergil is no longer influencing 
those who write our literature. 

This, wheh time at length has given us the privilege 
of celebrating his bimillennium, is pathetic. One might 
express the rather futile wish that the event had fallen 
earlier in English literary history. How the Eliza- 
bethans would have seized upon the occasion! Surrey 
would have given us a translation of the Aeneid, Phaer 
of the Bucolics ; a new epic poem by Spenser, and a play 
by Shakespeare might have been wrought out in the 
enthusiasm of the occasion ; a commemorative lyric, per- 
haps, by Ben Jonson, an eclogue by Googe, and a per- 
fect flood of pastorals in the Vergilian manner, then so 
much in vogue. 

Had it chanced to fall in the next century, Dryden 
might have risen to the occasion with even greater art 
than the feast of St. Cecilia drew from him. Milton 
would have remembered his debt to the Mantuan, and 
so would Roscommon, Cowley, Wilson, and Herrick. 


It is difficult to imagine anything better fitted than a 


Vergilian bimillennium to thaw out the frigid 18th Cen- 
tury literary mind and make its great ones forget for a 
moment their distaste for enthusiasm. From Addison 
we should have had another.delightful string of essays 
in the Spectator, in which he would lose his balance just 
enough to put Vergil’s name before Homer’s, a thing, 
we can be sure, his heart always dictated. Pope would 
be among the many translators, and there would be 
pastorals from him and Gray. From Edmund Burke 
an even greater sprinkling of Vergilian quotations in 
his speeches, an even greater attention to Vergilian 
rhetoric. And the heated diseussions at the coffee houses 
led by Dr. Johnson... ! 


A Vergilian bimillennium in the first quarter of the 
19th Century would have assumed a different face. The 
enthusiasm would be undiminished by the romantic 
movement. But Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats would be found admiring Vergil for different 
qualities from those for which their neo-classical pre- 
decessors called him great. He would be to them the 
inspirer of Spenser and Milton, an apostle of spontane- 
ity, a mystic, a prophet, a romantic brother; and they 
would have proclaimed him as such in verses that would 
be living today. 

The Victorians, too, in the more advanced stages of 
the 19th Century, would have made the occasion mem- 
orable in the history of letters. The experiments car- 
ried on by Kingsley, Swinburne, and others, in adapting 
classical meters to English verse, would have received a 
new impetus; the Brownings would have made their 
contribution; Arnold and Pater, too, would have been 
heard from; and Tennyson, the poet laureate, might 
have given us an even nobler ode to his Roman ‘“‘lord 
of language’’ than the one he wrote at the request of 
the Mantuans for the 19th centenary of Vergil’s death. 


But the privilege of commemorating the 2000th anni- 
versary of Vergil’s birth was not given to the Eliza- 
bethans, or to the Augustans, or to the Victorians. It 
has come to us, the neo-moderns let us call ourselves. 
And among all the many thousand members of that 
craft that once gloried in its debt to Vergil there is 
none, or at least there are very few, to draw inspiration 
from the event. The weight of the celebration is being 
earried by classical teachers. The situation may be 
somewhat better in England; but here in America, 
where all the elements that have brought about the death 
of Vergil’s unbroken influence on literary men have 
been planted in a raw state with no age-old traditions 
to retard their corrosive effects, they have done their 
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work well and swiftly. ‘‘Arma virumque cano’’ no 
longer inspires those who do our writing. Their place 
has been taken by the lines of Carl Sandburg, 


‘*T speak of new cities and a new people, 
I tell you the past is a bucket of ashes.’’ 


‘*His (Vergil’s) works,’’ says Greenough, ‘‘have ex- 
ercised a wider and deeper influence on literature than 
any other book, except perhaps the Bible.’? English 
litterateurs from Chaucer to Tennyson have declared his 
works immortal and of vital import to anyone who 
would write. Over 1900 years of immortality, and then 
. . . What has happened? 


Our very modern friends assure us that it is just an 
ordinary case of a literary judgment reversed by a 
wiser and a more advanced generation. Our ancestors 
once thought that the earth was flat, that bodies were 
homogeneous, that air was an element. Time and the 
progress of knowledge have altered these opinions. Thus 
the old order passes; the new generation sloughs off the 
skin of the old. For those who resist these inexorable 
changes one has sincere sympathy. They suffer. Per- 
haps the little remedy suggested by Matthew Arnold 
might help. Repeat several times slowly the Homeric 
lines, ‘‘For an enduring heart have the destinies ap- 
pointed to the children of men.’’ 


I do not know what relief this somewhat Victorian 
capsule has given to any of those who still hold to the 
opinion that the value of Vergil to our times has been 
undiminished by the contribution of the 19th Century 
to the sum of knowledge. I prefer another remedy. It. 
is to inquire into the antecedents of the modern apathy 
towards Vergil and the classies generally, to study the 
pathology of this attitude, so opposed to the wisdom of 
the ages. I use the word pathology advisedly, because 
before one gets very far along, it becomes evident that 
the investigation is more the task of an abnormal psy- 
chologist than of a historian of literature. 


The literary opinion that makes Walt Whitman a 
more significant poet to our age than Vergil, had its 
origin in the romantic movement. No one denies this; 
least of all those who hold it. They make it their chief 
evidence that the opinion is a superior judgment; be- 
cause the romantic movement, as everyone is supposed 
to know, liberated Europe from the servitude of the 
past, and permitted literary men to think for themselves, 
to form their own judgments about the excellences of 
works of art. Literature for over a century had been 
strapped by an intolerable code of rules, distilled from 
Aristotle, Quintilian, Horace, and other ancient theo- 
rists; poetry, especially, had become a lifeless thing. The 
apostles of the new spirit wanted color, life, rhythm, 
spontaneity of expression, and they sought these in 
nature. This awakening of the feeling for beauty, so 
we are told, was fatal to the classies. Why this should 
be so to those who know anything about the qualities 
of the best ancient literature, is not quite clear. But to 
the many whose task it has been in the past half century 
to mould popular literary opinion, it explained every- 
thing. They could think of no better antonym to ro- 
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manticism than classicism, the one standing for all that 
was free and admirable in art, the other for all that was 
cramped and intolerable. 


There is an amazing amount of ignorance contained 
in this opinion, ignorance of the true spirit of the writ- 
ers of Greece and Rome, ignorance of the historical 
origin of the romantic movement. Yet it is a very gen- 
eral opinion. One finds it everywhere, especially in col- 
lege and high school texts. When one hears it stated that 
English litterateurs became apathetic to the classies be- 
cause they wanted elevation, beauty, sublimity, color, 
the only conclusion that one can draw is that these 
critics are thoroughly unfamiliar with the romance of 
Greek and Roman literature. And when they go on to 
assert that the early romantics were indifferent, or even 
opposed, to the classics, one must conclude that their 
knowledge of English literature is of the same super- 
ficial variety. They ought to know, for instance, that 
Thomson’s Seasons, which is supposed to be the morning 
star of the revival, was based on Vergil’s Bucolics; that 
Faleoner’s Shipwreck is heavily indebted to the Aeneid; 
that the charge that the Wartons and Young made 
against Pope and his school was not that they were 
classicists, but that they had distorted the spirit of the 
classics. They forget that Gray was regarded as the 
foremost classicist in Europe... . 


So we might run through all the works, critical and 
creative, of those mentioned as leaders of the movement, 
and we should find nothing to justify the conclusion that 
they wished to revolt against the Greek and Roman 
classics. We should find much, on the other hand, to 
support the opinion that they were working for a better 
and fuller understanding of the classies, for a juster 
appreciation of those qualities of versification and com- 
position that their pseudo-classical predecessors had 
been blind to. Edward Young, the early revivalist, was 
fond of insisting that we should not cease to imitate the 
classies because Pope and his school imitated them, but 
that we should continue to make them our models, not 
slavishly, but according to the spirit. Indeed the con- 
clusion is foreed upon the investigator of the genesis of 
the movement, that romanticism began as a revival of 
interest in the classics, because it advocated their in- 
telligent use. Further confirmation is given to this view 
by the cireumstance that in the 19th Century Greek 
literature was more widely and thoroughly known than 
at any other period in English letters and this largely 
through the activities of such ultra-romantie figures as 
Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Swinburne, and 
Fitzgerald. 


Still, despite these clear and indisputable facts, the 
statement that the romantic movement caused the pres- 
ent slump in interest in the classies is still true. But 
it is not true for the reasons commonly given. I wish 
to insist on this point because it is of the first importance 
in determining whether the romantic rejection of the 
classics is an advance or a step backward in literary 
criticism. 


There are two conceptions of the romantic movement. 
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The first of these is the one we inherited from the 19th 
Century ; it is the one now taught in our schools, and is 
principally responsible for the popular opinion that ro- 
manticism (meaning the best in literature) and clas- 
sicism (meaning the classical influence in literature) are 
contradictories. Those who hold this conception adopt 
the simple expedient of grouping under one head all 
the admirable qualities in art, and calling this romantic- 
ism, the great achievement of the 19th Century; and 
opposing to this the tag ‘‘classicism,’’ under which are 
arranged all the unadmirable qualities in literature; 
and attributing the whole to the attachment that our 
less enlightened ancestors had to the writings of the 
ancients. 

The other conception is the more recent. Indeed it 
would still, perhaps, be held only by an enlightened few, 
had it not been for certain puzzling aspects that litera- 
ture and life began to take on in the past fifty years, 
just as the romantic millennium was being proclaimed. 
What these changes are, we who live in the midst of 
them are only too familiar with: in criticism, the en- 
thronement of individualism, the view of literature as 
an escape mechanism, the complete collapse of standards, 
hatred of the intellect and its works, the apotheosis of 
the unrestrained emotions; in creative writing, the hege- 
mony of the Bohemian genius, the worship of sex, im- 
pressionism, cubism, the enormous cult of frivolous and 
pornographic fiction, and the whole colored by a secular 
and deterministic conception of life, which in recent 
years has abandoned the Victorian attitude of hope and 
progress, and has become a real philosophy of despair 
and frustration. 

That romanticism should have had such issue, led 
many to suspect that it was not the coy and gentle thing 
of flowers and kindness to animals and men that its 
prophets had led us to believe. Investigations into the 
beginnings of the movement followed, the virus was 
isolated, and a new and enlightening view of the revival 
took shape, which revealed the 19th Century romantie- 
ism as the germ-carrier of a philosophy, which must in- 
evitably bring about the destruction not only of letters, 
but of Western civilization. 

It might be interesting to enumerate briefly the ele- 
ments in romanticism that were inimical to the elassies, 
and to give some idea of the history of their activity. 
It will appear that the doctrines in the movement that 
acted unfavorably upon the classics were the same that 
have seriously damaged all art and letters, which have 
weakened religion and good government, the proper con- 
duct of life, and will probably earn for the 19th Century 
the title of one of the most dismal spots in European 
history. 

Twenty years ago no one would have thought of re- 
ferring to Addison, Hume, Berkeley, and Edmund 
Burke as exponents of romanticism. They were eminent, 
even bigoted classicists; they were great figures in the 
‘fage of prose and reason;’’ they seemed to stand for 
everything against which the romantics revolted’ Yet 
it becomes increasingly clear to investigators that they 
were eminently romantic, and that the age which they 
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represent, far from being the ‘‘age of reason,’’ was a 
great rebel from reason, and the place where the founda- 
tions of the romantie art theory were laid. European 
philosophers had definitely broken with the past a hun- 
dred years before, and had embarked upon the noble 
experiment of spinning out a philosophical synthesis in 
complete isolation from the great thinkers of antiquity. 
By the time the 18th Century was fully under way, the 
doctrines of Deseartes, Hobbes, Locke had had time to 
filter down to the sub-philosophieal levels of society, to 
litterateurs, artists, economists, historians, where the 
new philosophy was accepted with enthusiasm. Thus 
the savants of the period, by their opposition to the 
philosophy of the past, by their destructive criticism of 
the intellect, by their exaltation of the senses and the 
feelings, by their utilitarian ethics, gave a definite char- 
acter to the literary revival of the next century, and 
supplied the determinants that would cause it to flash 
brilliantly for a time, and then break out with all the 
pathology of decadence. It will be noted that the new 
philosophy, which the artists of this most ‘‘classical’’ 
period in English literature made their own, was dis- 
tinetly anti-classical, not only in the sense that it set its 
face against the classical philosophers of the past, but 
also in the more important sense that its psychological 
and ethical doctrines were the very negation of the 
aesthetic principles upon which all classical literature 
had been built. 

Thus Joseph Addison, the humanist, the great lover 
of Vergil, in his Spectator essays on the Pleasures of the 
Imagination, proposed a theory of the artistic imagina- 
tion, based on the psychology of Locke, that was ex- 
tremely sensistic. It did much to convince literary men 
that the intellect had a very mean part, if any, to play 
in art, and that rhetoric was a thing of the past. Berke- 
ley, with a superb prose style both in English and in 
Latin, used Plato to convince many that the intellect 
was useless in the pursuit of truth, and out of place in 
art, and that mystic intuition was the instrument of the 
future. David Hartley proposed the theory of the as- 
sociation of ideas or images, which profoundly affected 
poets like Coleridge and Shelley, and appears today as 
the ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ in the ultra-romantie 
effusions of James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, and Marcel 
Proust. Edmund Burke, in a work on aesthetics crammed 
full of classical references, completely broke with the 
ancient artistic theory along all lines, and proposed 
a theory of the emotions which James-Lange in the 19th 
Century, and Freud and Watson in our own generation, 
have brought into every modern home. Anyone who 
cares to read the numerous works on aesthetics that were 
published between the years 1730 and 1830, will discover 
the odd spectacle of men professing in one sentence to 
regard the art of Greece and Rome as the model for all 
times, and in the next giving voice to aesthetic principles 
entirely opposed to those upon which the ancient artistic 
theory is based. 


Hume is perhaps the most striking example of the 


‘19th Century humanist who was passionately fond of 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Editorial 


The almost simultaneous publication of Professor 
Gulick’s revision of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar and of 
Professor Miller’s Selections from the ‘‘ Brief Mention’’ 
of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve once more brings before 
the minds of present-day classicists the two outstanding 
names of American classical scholarship of the last gen- 
eration. Goodwin and Gildersleeve have attained an 
international prominence in their chosen field, such as 
it has been given to scarcely any other American to 
achieve. Both were:scholars of the highest distinction, 
and Gildersleeve was, besides, a humanist of universal 
interests and broad general culture. Would that the 
annals of classical letters were graced by a host of such 
names! One of the things that Gildersleeve feared most 
for the classical scholarship of our time has indeed come 
to pass. We have many eminent Latinists and Hellen- 
ists, but the old-time humanistic type, which combined 
exact knowledge with a fine feeling for literature, a 
many-sided culture, and an almost passionate love of 
teaching—i.e., not merely of imparting special knowl- 
edge, but of moulding the character and taste of youth, 
and training them through Latin and Greek studies for 
a rich cultural life—this type has unfortunately not in- 
ereased in proportion to the phenomenal growth of our 
colleges. The times themselves are, of course, largely to 
blame for this. Then, too, Latin and Greek no longer 
hold the position of importance in the American college 
which they did when Gildersleeve was an aspiring young 
teacher. Whilst the low-water mark of interest in the 
classics has long since passed, still Latin and Greek 
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have in the revival become more and more special sub- 
jects, opportunities for a career, and less and less the 
instruments of general training, the heart and centre 
of a liberal education. May the memory of Basil 
Gildersleeve, so happily revived by the appearance of 
the splendid volume above alluded to, inspire the clas- 
sical teachers of today with new devotion to the old ideal 
of a truly liberal education through the classics! To 
those of our readers who are not already acquainted 
with it, we would recommend, as a valuable aid in the 
development of this ideal, Lane Cooper’s volume on 
‘‘The Greek Genius and Its Influence,’’ published by 
the Yale University Press. Here they will find deep 
and inspiring studies of the meaning of antiquity to us, 
by scholars like Croiset, A. Boeckh, Zielinski, and 
others; among them also one by Basil Gildersleeve on 
‘‘Americanism and Hellenism.’’ If we are to be true 
to our calling as teachers of the classics, we must do 
more than impart exact knowledge of Latin and Greek 
to our pupils; we must make the study of classical 
antiquity contribute to the enrichment of the life and 
culture of our own times: for that is, after all, the chief 
reason why we still study the civilization of Greece and 
Rome. 


The Antigone of Sophocles 
(Continued from the December issue) 


II 


Lines 904-920 contain a reflection already found, pre- 
vious to the production of the Antigone, in the History 
of Sophocles’ friend Herodotus. But whilst this fact 
discloses to us the poet’s source, it does not in the least 
diminish the literary difficulty of the passage. Is it 
true, after all, that these lines spoil the character of 
Antigone? Perhaps it would be bold to deny it; still 
it remains true that artistic and literary considerations 
are the only reason thus far advanced for striking out 
the verses from the play. This being so, would it not 
be possible to assume that Sophocles had deliberately 
intended to produce these supposedly inartistic effects? 
that, far from being a blunder, they may even be a mark 
of perfection in so diligent and conscientious a writer 
as Sophocles always was? I am inclined to think so. 
Perhaps, indeed, we wrongly give far more importance 
to the maiden Antigone in the play than was intended 
by Sophocles himself. 


It is true, the tragedy bears Antigone’s name; but the 
fact that a play is named after a certain character, is 
not always a certain test of that character’s importance 
in the play. We know, for instance, of several tragedies 
which went by two names, v.g. the Nausicaa or Plin- 
triae, the Atreus or Mycenides; and of those which bear 
but one name, we realize, for example, that in the 
Trachiniae the women of Trachis (who constitute the 
chorus) are far from being the chief characters. 


It would, of course, be unwise to shut our eyes to the 
extreme beauty of the traits of character which our poet 
has given to Antigone; still, the literary perfection of 
the portrayal of a character, or, its moral excellence, and 
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the importance of that character’s share in the action, 
are two very different things. 


A close study of this play brings to one’s mind the 
irresistible conviction that the plot is divided into two 
parts of nearly equal importance. 
see Creon’s guilt and obstinacy in condemning to death 
a young girl for a dutiful! and plausible act of devotion 
to her dead brother; and in the second part we witness 
the punishment brought by this sin upon the sinner and 
his family. From the moment that Haemon appears on 
the scene, the action of the drama passes, through his 
love of Antigone, to him and the family of the tyrant. 
This is, indeed, so true, that Antigone is forgotten in the 
second part of the play, and forgotten to such a degree, 
that, when the bodies of the dead are brought forward 
on the stage, her body is entirely abandoned, and only 
those of Eurydice and Haemon are shown; and that 
too, despite the fact that Antigone’s body had been 
found clasped in the embrace of her lover. Such neglect 
of Antigone in the end strikes everyone who sees this 
play acted on the stage, as happened to the writer some 
years ago, when it was performed at Bradfield College 
in England. 


I am, then, inclined to believe that it was quite within 
Sophocles’ intention to let the personality of Antigone 
fade little by little into the background. This purpose 
is already noticeable in the commos which just precedes 
the passage we are commenting on; for there the chorus 
answers the lament and prayer of Antigone in language 
by no means gentle and sympathetic. So, likewise, in 
our passage, Antigone, excited in a manner that does 
not enhance the internal beauty of her character, speaks 
in the third person about Creon, who is quite close to 
her, and in the second person to her brother’s corpse, 
which is far away, using language which is not at all, 
in Sophocles’ mind, a model either of sane logic or of 
genuine pathos. She is actually suffering what the poet 
had very opportunely put into Ismene’s mouth: ‘‘Yea, 
O King, such reason as nature may have given, abides 
not with the unfortunate girl, but goeth astray’’ (563- 
64). This scene may be an example of Sophocles’ use 
of psychology. At any rate, we ought not demand of 
him a perfection of character which, for dramatic rea- 
sons, he may have wished to diminish, or veil, or conceal 
altogether. After this monologue Antigone is led away 
and no longer intervenes in Sophocles’ plot. 


III 


A twofold difficulty presents itself as soon as we face 
the question of Antigone’s journeys to her brother’s 
corpse: that of explaining the reason why she should 
have gone, and that of accounting for the time necessary 
to do so. 

Concerning the first question Jebb has the following: 


‘<The essence of the symbolical rite was the sprinkling of dust. 
She had done it (245). Was it not, then, done once for all? In 
Horace (Odes, I, 28, 35) the passer-by is free, when the dust has 
been thrown; he can go his way. I have never seen this question 
put or answered’’ (Jebb, on line 429). 
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The second question is proposed clearly by Masqueray 
in these words: 


‘*La défense d’ensevelir Polynice qui vient d’ étre faite devant 
nous par Créon, avait été communiquée auparavant aux gardiens 
du cadavre (efr. v. 7, sqq.), et ¢’est 1’*homme qui prend son 
service & l’aurore qui constate l’infraction: elle a été commise 
dans les derniéres heures de la nuit. Mais comment Antigone 
a-t-elle pu s’y prendre puisqu’elle n’a quitté Isméne (v. 99), 
que lorsqu’il faisait jour?’’ 


I should like to add, on my part, that Sophocles, fully 
aware of this difficulty, has not only not attempted to 
correct or cover it, but has consciously enhanced it and 
put it into a perfectly clear light, so as to make it ab- 
solutely impossible not to see and recognize it. 


Before the messenger’s entrance, the poet has put that 
worthy gentleman’s long and quite unnecessary waver- 
ing on the way (225-34); and prior to that, he has 
placed the lengthy discussion of the guards (259-75) ; 
and to extend the time even more, he has added that 
the first morning guard had already found the deed 
committed and the corpse sprinkled with dust, ‘‘as was 
eustomary.’’ Why not see in this unmistakable care of 
the poet to place Antigone’s deed in the darkness of the 
night, a hint of his real meaning and a clue to his true 
interpretation ? 


Let us follow up this clue, and suppose, for the sake 
of inquiry, that the first (symbolical) interment has 
taken place, as is suggested, during the night, before 
dawn, and, consequently, before Antigone’s coming to 
talk with her sister, as is stated in the prologue. The 
consequences of this supposition are numerous and in- 
teresting. 


1. First of all, we shall understand how she could 


- have done the deed without being noticed by the guards, 


who were sitting there, but, we may suppose, at a dis- 
tance; as in fact they were during the day (412). That 
there were guards there during the night we must gather 
from the fact that some protested to the early morning 
guards that they had had no share in the act (259-67). 


2. We shall also understand why Antigone is better 
informed about Creon’s orders and plans than her sister, 
Ismene, who has been inside the palace. 


3. Again, it will become clear to us why Antigone 
calls her sister to the palace gate; for she herself has 
just come from the field where her dead brother lies. 

4. It will also seem quite natural that Antigone, while 
avoiding any mention to Ismene of having sprinkled 
dust upon the body—for that would make her sister 
think that quite enough had already been done to fulfill 
their duty—only speaks to her in the prologue of real 
burial, (such is the clear import of all her words), see- 
ing that the symbolical interment had already been at- 
tended to. 

5. Thus we shall see the real reason for her second 
journey: she wishes to return, in order to withdraw the 
corpse with her sister’s help, (she could not do it alone), 
and prevent it from being torn to pieces by dogs and 
birds, of prey. It is only when Ismene timidly shrinks 
back, that she resolves to do it by herself—do whatever 
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she can, stop whenever she cannot go on, ready to die, 
if that be necessary (80-98). 

6. In this interpretation the whole play centers, not 
in a Greek superstition about the non-admittance of 
souls into Hades until their bodies receive the ritual 
dust, but in a point which is absolutely human, which 
appeals to human hearts in all ages and in all countries 
of the earth. 

7. Be it noted, too, that the guards had noticed the 
violation of Creon’s edict even before the two sisters 
came to talk at the palace gate; indeed, it was impos- 
sible for them not to notice it at the first peep of dawn. 
Why, then, did they not bring the news immediately to 
the king? Here, it seems to me, we have Sophocles dis- 
covering the large gap, and trying, more or less success- 
fully, to fill it in or cover it up, partly by the discus- 
sions of the guards, and more especially by the curious 
device of the ‘‘lagging steps’’ of the messenger, holding 
large discourses with himself in the way, and making 
‘“‘a short journey long’’ (225-82). 

8. Finally, it is to be observed that after this scene 
the messenger returns to the place of the watch, and is 
there for a considerable time, when at noon Antigone 
arrives, and, under cover of a cloud of dust raised by 
the wind, approaches her brother’s corpse unobserved 
and begins afresh the ceremony of sprinkling dust on 
the body and making libations. This she does, cither 
because she has found the corpse despoiled of the dust 
she had strewn on it in her first journey, or, perhaps, 
because it was customary to repeat the rite before actual 
interment, or, finally, because she may not have quite 
completed the ceremony at her former visit. At any 
rate, there seems to be no reason why we must assume 
that she intended to bury Polynices on the spot. She 
had asked her sister merely to help her lift up the body 
(xov@it ). 

To conelude: there appears to me no serious difficulty 
about accepting this interpretation, and its advantages 
are manifestly great. However, as this view is, as far as 
I am aware, quite new, it may be that scholars will be 
reluctant to adopt it in their commentaries. Other 
minor points of interpretation will be found discussed 
in my Spanish edition of the Antigone, now in press. 
Rome, Italy IaNacio ERRANDONEA, S. J. 


Sophocles’ tragedies are the touchstone of our appre- 
ciation of the distinctive classic beauty which the 18th 
Century confused with the pseudo-classie, and for which 
we substitute the romantic.—Paul Shorey 


There has recently issued from the Dial Press (152 
W. 13th St., New York), an excellent and richly illus- 
trated volume on The Archaeology of Roman Britain, by 
R. G. Collingwood, which fills a long-felt need. The 
book covers, in a scholarly but popular way, the whole 
field of Roman remains in Britain: roads, camps, forts, 
towns, villas, temples, tombs, inscriptions, coins, weap- 
ons, pottery, ete. All teachers of Latin, irrespective of 
the particular period of Roman literature they may be 
teaching, will find the work interesting and helpful. 
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Legal and Constitutional Terms in Latin Writings 
II 


Since the student reading Caesar and Cicero for the 
first time has had little or no opportunity to master 
Roman history and gain a general familiarity with Ro- 
man life and customs, it is extremely important that the 
teacher of Latin should have such an historical back- 
ground in order to clarify and explain fully the mean- 
ings of certain terms which no dictionary can make 
accessible to the student. In fact, there is an occasional 
term whose meaning can be discovered only after ex- 
tensive reading of Latin writings and exhaustive study 
of secondary books on special phases of Roman history. 
The present paper aims to explain special meanings of 
common legal and constitutional terms. 

Consilium is a term frequently misunderstood. It is 
easy to confuse it with concilium. Furthermore, con- 
silium is both abstract and concrete; for example, it 
may signify a plan, or a group of advisers. In this 
latter sense it is a term of great legal and constitutional 
significance. In judicial terminology a consiliwm was 
an important part of a Roman court, a sort of board of 
examiners, with the responsibility for the investigation 
resting ultimately upon the magistrate in charge.? The 
consilia employed by provincial governors or their dele- 
gates in trials of criminal cases resembled those sum- 
moned by other officers possessing imperium militiae. 
The purpose of consilia for criminal trials was quite the 
same as the purpose of any which an imperator might 
summon. It was customary, though not required by 
law, that a military commander, a magistrate, or a pro- 
vineial governor should avail himself of the assistance of 
consilia in all critical matters pertaining to his admin- 
istration.* The custom by which commanders sought 
aid and counsel in dealing with emergencies was ex- 
tended to include employment of consilia in judicial 
business both at Rome and in the provinces. The in- 
dividual member of a consilium was called a judezx, the 
manner of whose selection varied according to the seri- 
ousness of the matter to be decided. Selection of judices 
at Rome was carefully regulated by law; other bodies 
of advisers were appointed by the officers needing their 
assistance. The magistrate, commander, or governor 
was not bound by law to abide by the decision of the 
majority of his consilium, though it was customary for 
him to do so. A paterfamilias, also, could summon a 
consilium to assist him in a domestic tribunal.* 

It should be clear that in its judicial capacity a con- 
silium was not the counterpart of the modern jury. 
Members of a constlium could testify as witnesses. And 
they only advised the judge. After Hadrian’s time, 
when the inquisitorial procedure had become fairly 
regular in criminal courts, an investigation by a magis- 
trate and his consilium was similar to that of a modern 
grand jury or even a coroner’s inquest. The final step 
was ire in consilium, the judge himself participating in 
the conference. Though he was usually guided by the 
majority of the votes of the council, he was not bound 
to accept that vote as the true judgment of the court. 
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In the last analysis, therefore, the judgment was pri- 
marily that of the inquisitor alone. The characteristic 
precaution of the Roman officer is shown in his appoint- 
ment of a consilium to counsel him in regard to impor- 
tant crises, and yet he could not eseape responsibility for 
the judgment made. 


A term as easily misunderstood is jus dicere. A mere 
literal translation robs this term of its real meaning. It 
may be a general reference to the administration of jus- 
tice, or a specific reference to a particular judicial de- 
cision. Jus dicere may be to administer justice, or to 
pronounce judgment. A governor’s deputy sent to ad- 
minister justice in a remote part of the province was 
delegated jus dicere. A judge sitting in judgment upon 
a ease was said jus dicere. Or a consilium was ap- 
pointed jus dicere, whether appointed for a special case 
or for a series of cases. Jurisdictio is derived from jus 
dicere, and signifies the administration or interpretation 
of the law. The English word jurisdiction, therefore, 
has come to mean more than the original Latin meaning. 


The use of the ideas of ultio°—a taking of vengeance 
—or of vindicta®—figuratively, vengeance, redress, or a 
means of defense—in reference to the civil remedies at- 
test to the fact that vengeance lay at the roots of the 
desire for punishment. The claimant was sometimes 
called a vindexr.? Poena, carrying with it the idea of 
vengeance, was the term applied to the exaction of the 
plaintiff from the convicted person. Since the desire 
for revenge is still a strong motive in suits at law, it 
ean hardly be considered remarkable that primitive 
‘*justice’’ originated in that way. And as long as it 
was not detrimental to the offices of government, it was 
not to be expected that the State would so early super- 
sede the functions of private vengeance. 


It is not at all clear just what was included under 
the term perduellio. Duellum, from duo, is the old 
poetic form for bellum. The meaning of per bellum is 
obvious. Per as a prefix simply intensified the original 
meaning of the main root with which it formed a new 
word. Hence perduellum, changed to perduellio (nom- 
inative) by addition of the suffix -on, would signify an 
act of intensive rebellion, or war within or against the 
State. Hence it is quite certain that perduellio meant 
treason. But disloyalty to the State was variously in- 
terpreted. Livy® reports the tradition that the murder 
of a sister by Horatius was treated as perduellio, though 
perhaps because the offender had usurped the preroga- 
tive of punishment for disloyalty. And yet the famous 
ease of Rabirius, tried in 63 B.c. ostensibly for the 
murder of Saturninus thirty-seven years after the mur- 
der, was tried as a case of perduellio.2 The political 
situation in the year 100 B.c., however, presented trea- 
sonable circumstances in connection with the death of 
Saturninus. Tiberius Graechus and C. Claudius, about 
170 B.c., were accused of perduellio by a tribune be- 
cause they had shown contempt for his tribunician au- 
thority..° Clodius actionem perduellionis intenderat™ 
against Cicero, because he had brought about the execu- 
tion of the Catilinarians, indemnatos cives. Sometimes 
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also an ignominious defeat incurred by a general, sedi- 
tious utterances and false reports, after the Porcian laws 
a magistrate’s failure to recognize the rights of appeal, 
and numerous other acts of treason, failure, or neglect 
subversive of the public weal were classed as cases of 
perduellio.* 


The term parricidium is about as obscure as the term 
perduellio. Parricidium seems to be a word derived 
from the roots of parens, parere, ete., and caedes, 
caedere, occido, ete. Hence the term could signify the 
brutal murder of a parent, or of any one who should be 
obeyed. A common meaning of parricidium was the 
murder of a kinsman. There seems to have been a real 
horror at the very thought of the murdering of a parent 
by a son. The word parricidium is not a contraction of 
patricidium, though popular etymology would have it 
so. In later times parricidium also referred to certain 
forms of treason. Festus says: parricida non utique 
is, qui parentes occidisset,.... sed qualemcumque 
hominem indemnatum. And he attributes this meaning 
to a lex Numae Pompilii regis. This would indicate that, 
at a very early date, the cases coming under parricidium 
were more numerous than simply the original cases of 
‘*foul murder’’ of parents. 


Although these constitutional and legal terms may 
not be found often in a student’s reading of Latin, when 
they do appear the general meaning of the context is 
apt to be obseured by the failure to understand a 
single one of them. It is hardly necessary to say that 
all words are not equally significant in every context. 
And some words are worthy of special study because 
they are proportionately more important, even though 
they are less frequently used than others. The fore- 
going terms carry with them such a wealth of sugges- 
tion concerning the legal and political activities of the 
Romans that they are well worth special consideration. 
University City, Mo. E. J. Urcn, A. M., Pu. D. 


1Such books, for example, as Greenidge, A. H. J., The Legal 
Procedure of Cicero’s Vime: Oxford, The Clarendon Press 
(1901); and Strachan-Davidson, J. L., Problems of the Roman 
Criminal Law (2 vols.): Oxford, the Clarendon Press (1907). 

2See Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht, 135-141, 149, 442; 
Strachan-Davidson, op. cit., I, 96, 103, 205, 236; II, 45, 128, 136; 
Roby, Roman Private Law, 417. 

In addition to works cited in note 2, see, for example, Cic., 
in Verr. II, ii, 30, 74 and 75. 

+See Strachan-Davidson, op. cit., I, 205 f. 

5 Livy XXXVIII, 24, 10; Val. Max. VI, 1, 7. 

6 Bruns, C. G., Fontes juris Romani antiqui?, I, 21 (XII Ta- 
bles III, 3); Gaius III, 217; IV, 5, 8, 16, 17, et passim. 

7 Bruns, Fontes, I, 18, 29 (XII Tables I, 4; VIII, 2, 4); 
Aul. Gell. XVI, 10, 5; Cic., topica, 2, 10. 

81, 26, 5-7. Merrill, E. T., ‘Cases of Treason in the Roman 
Commonwealth,’’ Classical Philology, XIII (1918), 34-52. 

9Cic., pro Rab. 1, 2, et passim; 6, 19; in Pis. 2, 4. 

10 Livy XLIII, 16, 10 and 11. 

11 Cic., pro Mil. 14, 36; Livy, ep. CIIL; Vell. II, 45, 1; Dio 
XXXVIII, 14. 

12 Livy VI, 19, 7; 20, 4; XXVI, 2, 7 to 3, 12; Cic., in Verr. 
II, i, 5, 12-14; pro Mil. 14, 36. Cf. Heitland, Ciceronis pro C. 
Rabirio Oratio, 6 f. 

13 See Strachan-Davidson, op. cit., I, 21 f.; and Mommsen, 
op. cit., 312 f. Cf. Cie., Phil. II, 7, 17; pro Sull. 2, 6; de off. 
III, 21, 83; ad Herenn. I, 13, 23; pro Rose. Am. 25, 70; 26, 72; 
pro Cluent. 11, 31; Livy VIII, 11, 7; XL, 24, 6. 

14 Festus, p. 221. Cf. Livy XXVIII, 29, 1-8; Sall., Cat. 51, 25. 
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Vergil and the Moderns 

(Continued from Page 27) 
the classies, especially Vergil, and who was at the same 
time deeply devoted to philosophical doctrines with 
which an admiration of the classics cannot possibly en- 
dure. This lover of antiquity had a regal contempt for 
the past: all thinkers up to his time had been egregi- 
ously deceived on the most important points of philoso- 
phy. With an admiration for the spiritual qualities of 
Vergil he combined a complete philosophical negation 
of the spirituality of the human soul. He was aware 
that his denial of the principle of causality, if accepted, 
meant the death of religion; yet he failed to see how 
this could affect one’s admiration for the religious en- 
thusiasm of Vergil. Nor did he think there was any- 
thing incongruous in his bitter assault upon the super- 
natural, and his devotion to the mystic and prophetic 
author of the Fourth Eclogue. 


But if he, and his contemporaries, were blind to these 
inconsistencies, those who inherited his doctrines in the 
next century were not. They declared that opposition 
to the philosophy of the past meant opposition to every- 
thing based upon that philosophy, to art, to morals, to 
religion. The thing did not happen all at once. It took 
a full half century to bring the question clearly into 
focus; but when at length it stood out boldly before 
English writers, they made their choice bravely. Let us 
look at some of the outstanding figures of the 1850-1880 
period in England, who perceived the opposition be- 
tween the classics and the new philosophy and pre- 
ferred to retain the latter. These are the men who have 
formed the modern literary mind. 


There is Herbert Spencer. Of his efforts to work the 
philosophy of Hume into a consistent system Elton says: 
‘“‘No bigger or braver attempt has been made to put 
heart into naturalism, or in the ebb and chaos of belief 
during the late Victorian age to find a substitute for 
the old religious emotions. In him Hume’s disrespect 
for the philosophical past is seen in its logical dress. 
He is not a humanist. He can’t see why people trouble 
themselves with ‘the language of two extinct peoples’.’’ 
‘‘Had Greece and Rome never existed,’’ he continues, 
‘‘human life and the right conduct of it would have 
been in their essentials exactly what they are now.’’ He 
has Hume’s bland confidence in the new psychology and 
science, and in the great benefits they must confer on 
mankind as the evolutionary years flow into the mil- 
lennial dawn. But, unlike Hume, he is practical enough 
to see the implications of this attitude. Thus in his 
work on education, which his admirers declare was 
translated even into the Mohawk language (and, we 
suppose, thus reached the presses of Haldeman-Julius), 
he pleads for making science the staple training for the 
young. He relates with sorrow how one of his assistants, 
a graduate in the humanities, ‘actually thought that 
mammals were endowed with gizzards! 


Huxley and Tyndall also did giant’s work in imposing 
the naturalistic doctrines in their purity upon English 
life and letters. It was Huxley that made the following 
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significant statement: ‘‘ Anyone who is acquainted with 
the history of science will admit that its progress in all 
ages has meant, and now more than ever means, the ex- 
tension of the province of whatever we call matter and 
causation, and the concomitant and gradual banishment 
from all the regions of human thought of what we call 
spirit and spontaneity.’’ A statement which is dismally 
true, if one understands what he means by science. Cer- 
tain it is that this ‘‘science,’’ which means naturalism, 
romantic naturalism, in the few years that separate us 
from Huxley’s prime, has swept everything before it, 
and has become the dominant philosophy, especially with 
those who do our writing. Matthew Arnold, who made 
an unsuccessful attempt to impede the march of prog- 
ress, saw the drift of affairs. In his controversy with 
Huxley on the classies he said: ‘‘It cannot be denied 
that there is a close connection between the rise of 
naturalistic philosophy and the decline of the classics. 
When people cease to believe in the things of the spirit 
they cease to read about them.”’ 


It is not remarkable, then, that in a generation 
straddled by this sort of philosophy, a poet, whose verses 
through almost twenty centuries have helped men to 
believe in the larger possibilities of the spirit, should be 
neglected. The remarkable thing is that this neglect 
should be held up to us as evidence of an advance in 


literary criticism, and that many people, who ought to 


know better, should regard it as such. It is encourag- 
ing, at least, to see that there are several agencies at 
work in Europe and in our own country to set the world 
right on this matter. And among these the most im- 
portant are the several groups of literary men, who feel, 
perhaps more than anyone else, the significance of the 
decline of Vergil’s influence on their fellow craftsmen. 
In their efforts to restore this influence they are direct- 
ing their attacks against the philosophy of romanticism, 
which they think is responsible for the neglect. Thus, 
in France, we have the group headed by Maritain, and 
in England the Chesterton-Belloe coterie. In those two 
countries the movement, for the most part, is in the 
hands of Catholies, and its suecess is astounding. Here 
in America the Humanists are doing splendid work to 
put the romantic movement in its true historical posi- 
tion; but while they seem on the surface to oppose all 
the philosophie forees that have brought about the pres- 
ent decadence, in reality they cherish doctrines with 
which Vergil and the classics cannot hope to live. 


Ultimately, there is only one force that can restore 
Vergil to his ancient position of honor and influence 
among men of letters. It is the force that took him to 
herself when his ancient empire had crashed; that pre- 
served his works in a dark age; that brought them to 
light during the Middle Ages; that multiplied his ad- 
mirers during the Renaissance; that cherishes his mem- 
ory, when the world of letters has all but forgotten him ; 
the force, finally, that stands for, and teaches against 
overwhelming opposition, those doctrines in regard to 
the spirit of man without which, as history has shown, 
an admiration of Vergil cannot stand. 


St. Louis, Mo. CALVERT ALEXANDER, S. J. 
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